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Cathedral Days (Roberts Brothers), by Mrs. 

Anna Bowman Dodd, is a charmingly written narrative of a trip 
through southern England in company with her husband, to 
whom she affectionately dedicates the volume. In it one breathes 
the air of the country, hears the twitter of the birds, and the 
tinkling bells of the cattle. The tourists hired an open, one-horse 
vehicle, in which they journeyed very comfortably, stopping at 
the best inns they could hear of, most of which are lovingly de- 
scribed. Both keenly appreciative of the beauties of nature, and 
joyously on good terms with the whole world, their experience 
seems to have been thoroughly delightful. The cathedrals of 
Chichester, Winchester, Salisbury and Exeter were visited, but 
they do not receive more attention than the sweet pastoral coun- 
try through which they lie scattered. Mrs. Dodd describes them 
with a light hand, and with a freshness very agreeable up to a 
certain point, which reached, however, one begins to feel the need 
of somewhat more technical knowledge concerning their architec- 
ture than is conveyed. Excellent pen drawings, by E. Eldon 
Deane, illustrate the volume. 

English as She is Taught (Cassell & Co.), is a little 

volume made up of genuine answers to examination questions in 
our public schools, collected by Caroline B. Le Row. " Mark 
Twain," in a recent article in The Century, highly commended 
it, which he might well do, for he never conceived anything half 
as amusing as the unconscious humor of many of the answers 
found between its covers. But this brochure is more than amus- 
ing, it is an eloquent protest against the "poll parrot" system 
of education in our public schools. 

A Club of One (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is, 

presumably, the-veritable diary of a chronic invalid, who at first 
threatens to become tiresome by the enumeration of his ailments. 
But the editor takes care to reduce his plaints to a minimum, 
and we are allowed to make the acquaintance of a well-read, hu- 
mane and highly cultivated gentleman; we follow him sym- 
pathetically in many of his philosophical reflections concerning 
human nature, enjoy the fruits of his scholarship, and take leave 
of him at last with regret. A more delightful little book to carry 
in one's pocket, to dip into at odd moments, it would be difficult 
to find. 

The Century Magazine, from November last to 

April inclusive, comes to us in its customary attractive half-yearly 
form, substantially bound, and reminiscent of pleasant hours 
passed in the perusal of pages last seen between paper covers. The 
volume is, as usual, rather overweighted with war articles, which the 
general public, we fancy, will not be sorry to learn are nearly at 
an end. Hereafter the reader may find, perhaps, all the war nar- 
rative he wants in the admirably written history of Abraham 
Lincoln, by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay. Subjects of art and 
archaeology are abundant ; there are articles on " The American 
School of Art," " Art in Our Coinage," "The Coinage of the 
Greeks," by W. J. Stillman, " French Sculptors," by W. C. 
Brownell, " The Tariff on Art," " Recent Discoveries of Works 
of Art in Rome," by Rodolfo Lanciani, and "The Temple of 
the Ephesian Artemis," by Charles Waldstein. Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer has an interesting series of papers on ' ' The Cathedral 
Churches of England." Henry James writes about Coquelin 
from personal acquaintance with the great French comedian, 
Howells concludes his story, " The Minister's Charge," and 
Edward Atkinson begins what promises to be a valuable series 
of papers on " The Food Question." (The Century Company.) 

A RECENT issue of Temple Bar gives some useful 
hints about early editions of Dickens's works. For. a perfect set 
of the twenty monthly parts of the " Pickwick Papers," in their 
original green covers, a collector gave ^"28. " An examination 
of a number of copies of presumably first editions of ' Pickwick, 
results in the discovery that each varies somewhat from the other. 
This is especially noticeable in the illustrations, and it can be 
readily understood when it is explained that the enormous demand 
for impressions necessitated the re-etching of the plates, which 
showed signs of deterioration after a certain number had been 
printed. When ' Phiz ' (Hablot K. Browne), for this reason, re- 
produced his designs, he availed himself of that opportunity of 
improving them both in composition and detail. The first im- 
pressions may be distinguished from those which followed by the 
absence of engraved titles, and collectors must be careful to ob- 
serve that the original parts should contain the Seymour and Buss 
plates, as etched by those artists, and not merely the reproductions 
by 'Phiz.'" 



THE OLD LONDON STREET. 

The " Old London Street " Exhibition, in Broadway, 
is a faithful replica of the one which attracted so much attention 
at South Kensington a year or two ago. In living accessories the 
idea is carried somewhat further than it was in London ; for per- 
sons appear in the various shops attired in the liveries of certain 
old city guilds, and there is a picturesque town-crier, with his 
bell, who announces, at intervals, the numbers of a very poor va- 
riety show performance. One of the most interesting buildings 
is that occupied by Charles Tisch, the well-known furniture- 
maker, who, very appropriately, has an exhibit in which hand- 
carved chairs, benches and panels are conspicuous. Outside the 
door is the fatal red cross, and the legend, " Lord have mercy on 
us," bringing us back very vividly to the time of the Great Plague 
in London, in the time of Charles II., when the rumble of the 
dead-cart was heard all day and night in the streets, with the 
awful vocal accompaniment " Bring out your dead ! " Close by 
that of Mr. Tisch, John Bennett, the china decorator and firer for 
amateur china-painters, has a shop, tended by a picturesquely 
dressed youth, who dexterously paints a cupora plate in the pres- 
ence of the visitors. The New York Brass Furnishing Company 
has an interesting and characteristic exhibit, and sells, for a few 
cents, a cigar-ash receiver in the form of a quaint little " stove- 



pipe " hat — an attractive souvenir. Another exhibit, and certainly 
one 0/ the most artistic, is that of the Pennell Manufacturing 
Company, which shows really admirable wrought-iron reproduc- 
tions of the best models of the olden times. It is a capital sign 
of the progress of good taste in house furnishing in our day that 
the company is kept so busy that it can hardly keep up with its 
orders. The extreme delicacy and brightness of some of these 
wrought-iron objects, coupled with the general excellence of the 
designs, seems to indicate a genuineT'enaissance in this almost ob- 
solete art of the Middle Ages. In the same shop is an interesting 
exhibit of Low's " art tiles," the high reputation of which is too 
firmly established to call for more than this bare mention. 
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THE PANSTES. (FRONTISPIECE.) 
DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING THEM IN OIL, WATER- 
COLOR AND MINERAL-COLORS. 

The background for this graceful design may be a 

light, warm gray suggesting a cloudy sky, or, if preferred a deeper 
tone of blue gray may be used, which grows richer and more 
purple in quality toward the lower part of the canvas. The upper 
part represents a medium shade of light, warm gray blue, almost 
white in the highest lights, and very deep and rich in the deepest 
accents of shadow. The pansies themselves are of yellow, white 
and purple. In those which are most clearly seen, we would sug- 
gest that the color be pale and deep violet. Contrasting with 
these tones are seen the different shades of yellow, some are pale, 
light lemon color, while others are deep orange in general color, 
though the tones are largely modified by grays. The leaves and 
buds are a dark rich green which are also largely qualified by grays. 

To paint this design in oil-colors, first lay in the back- 
ground. For the warm, light gray tone use white, yellow ochre, 
a very little ivory black, cobalt, and madder lake. For the 
deeper tone of blue gray use raw umber, permanent blue, white, 
yellow-ochre, light red, and a very little ivory black, adding burnt 
Sienna in the deeper tones. In painting the pale yellow pansies 
use white, light cadmium, and a very little ivory black, adding 
yellow ochre and light red in the shadows. For the deeper shades 
of yellow use the same colors, but substitute a deeper tone of cad- 
mium and add raw umber in the shadows, with madder lake also in 
the deeper accents of color. The purple tones are painted as 
follows : In the very lightest shades of violet use permanent blue, 
white, madder lake and a very little ivory black, adding raw umber 
and burnt Sienna in the shadows. For the deeper shades of violet 
and purple use the same colors, but with less white, add, also, yel- 
low ochre in some of the richer tones, and more ivory black and 
burnt Sienna in the shadows, as may be required. For the green 
leaves use Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, ivory black and 
madder lake, adding burnt Sienna and raw umber in the shadows. 
The stems are lighter in color and may be painted with light zinober 
green, white, light cadmium, vermilion and ivory black, adding 
burnt Sienna in the shadows, with raw umber, and omitting ver- 
milion. 

In water-colors use the same list of colors given for painting 
the design in oil, with the following changes : For permanent blue 
in oil-colors use cobalt in water-color ; substitute sepia in water- 
color for bone brown in oil. Use rose madder in water-color in- 
stead of madder lake in oil-colors, and substitute lamp-black in 
water-color for the ivory black used in oil. 

In mineral-colors use for the light gray background ivory 
black and sky blue, adding ivory yellow in the lighter parts. The 
same colors in different proportions are used in the deeper blue 
gray background, and the yellow is omitted, while more blue is 
needed. The yellow pansies are painted with mixing yellow or jon- 
quil yellow, according to the shade desired, and may be deepened in 
color by adding orange yellow in the local tone. In the shadows 
add brown green, and in the deeper orange tones use also a little 
iron violet. In painting the purple pansies of different shades use 
deep purple mixed with deep blue, and shade with the same. Use, 
also, golden violet, shaded with deep blue. For the green leaves' 
use grass green, with a little mixing yellow added. In the shadows 
add grass green with a little deep blue, omitting the yellow entirely. 
On the under sides of the green leaves use a little carmine to 
soften the color. 

CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS. 

Plate 6oi is a design of "Azaleas" for a panel or six 
tiles. Let the background be in yellow. For this, put on jonquil 
yellow in broad blended touches, paler at the top, and deepening 
in color toward the middle ; toward the bottom add a little brown 
green and a very little black to the yellow. For the gray shadows 
on the white blossoms mix a little brown green and black, and 
put on this shadow tint very delicately. Tip the stamens with a 
little sepia. For the calyxes use grass green and the same for the 
jeaves, adding a little deep blue to the green for the larger leaves. 
Mix a little deep purple with grass green for gray tones on the 
leaves and shade them with brown green. For the main stems use 
brown No. 17 and a very little deep purple mixed, shading with 
the same. Outline the flowers and leaves with brown green. 

Plate 602 is a decoration for a sugar bowl — "Anemone." 
For the flowers use carmine No. 1, shading and outlining with the 
same. The color is deepest on the outside of the flower. For the 
leaves mix apple and brown green, shading and outlining with 
brown green. Stalks brown green. Tint the design with chromium 
water green clouded with gold. Tint the border with emerald green 
pattern in gold. For the handles and knob add black to brown 
green. Ornament the handles with gold. The form shown comes 
in French china ready for decoration. 
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BUREA U OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORA TION. 



Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 



QUERIES ABOUT DECORA TION. 

SIR : Our library paper is golden olive in effect ; wood- 
work grained to imitate walnut ; mantel-piece the same — both 
very ugly. In repainting what can be done by way of improve- 
ment ? What ceiling paper would look well with the walls ? The 
floor had matting last summer. I think I shall substitute a stained 
floor and rugs. What can I do with the mantel-piece? The par- 
lors are lighted by bay window on the north and three large 
double windows on the west side. The walls are ten feet high. 
The wood-work is the same as in the library. The mantel is 
rather a handsome black marble one. The carpets are of a yel- 
lowish, neutral ground, with very small figure in dull red, and 
there are a little dull red and peacock blue in the border. The 
portieres have a dull red ground. Will you please suggest a sui- 
table paper for the walls and ceiling ? I want a new cover for my 
square piano. In all of these things expense is a great considera- 
tion. Can you suggest something that will, at least, not add to 
their ugliness and want of grace ? 

And then, if you please, paper for a small bedroom, 15x15 ; 
walls nine feet high, with two windows east. The wood-work is 
cream-color. The carpet is a small-figured dull red. 

Country Gikl, Gaithersburg, Md. 

For the library repaint the wood-work and mantel-piece dull 
Vandyck red. Tint the ceiling yellowish terra-cotta, or paper it 
with plain cartridge paper of similar color. We would advise no 
ornament on the ceiling. If the floors are stained let the color be 
that of antique oak. 

For the parlor let the wall-paper be golden olive. Do not have 
a frieze ; tint the ceiling sage green. The best treatment for the 
square piano is to use as a cover a Turkish or Indian rug of sub- 
dued tints and place on it some small objects of bric-a-brac 

For the bedroom tint the ceiling old ivory, paper the walls 
with small-patterned, self-colored cedar (red) tinted paper with 
an all-over design. 

Sir : One of the societies here in the college wishes 
to have its motto framed for its room. Some speak of plate-glass, 
with lettering in gilt, but I do not quite like the idea. The inscrip- 
tion is : " Philomath, Este Perpetua." Please give your idea on 
the subject. A. M. S., 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

You are right in disapproving of the plate-glass, with gilt letter- 
ing, which would be quite inartistic. Have the words illuminated 
on card-board in old English lettering, and neatly framed. The 
capital letters should be large and ornamental, and the smaller 
letters more simple, while carrying out the general color effect. 



THE TERM " WORK OF ART." 

Sir : Please define the expression, " a work of art " as 
applied to oil-painting. In small towns (and some large ones) there 
does not seem to be any distinction made, and the phrase is applied 
to copies of chromos, pictures painted from engravings, etc. The 
highest praise is lavished on such, which is rather discouraging 
to the honest, hard-working student who paints from life under 
the direction of artists of ability and receives their commendation. 
There are so many pretty cards, engravings, chromo art studies, 
etc., that the temptation is strong merely to copy them, and 
obtain great local glory without honest labor. There is very 
little encouragement to do original art work. I think there are 
many others who would like to be informed on this subject. 

Old Subscriber. 

" A work of art," as applied to painting, may be defined asan 
original conception artistically earned out. A mere copy, how- 
ever well it may be executed, cannot properly be called a work of 
art, which term implies, among other conditions, the use of the 
mind as well as of the fingers. A crayon or an oil portrait made 
over a solar print, for instance, cannot properly be called a work 
of art, no matter how successful the picture may be as a likeness. 



A QUESTION OF PERSPECTIVE. 

SIR : The accompanying sketch, which I venture to send 
to you, shows the hills that rise before my windows. The spot 
marked near the front edge (left-hand) represents my home, a 
street, a vacant lot, another street (not yet built up, fortunately) 
and a second lot with a house on the edge of the bank, which to 
the right is fringed with trees growing in the steep hill-side, then 
the River Ohio with its immediate banks. From the house to the 
hill across the river is fully three-quarters of a mile ; but the de- 
scent is so abrupt that from my windows in the second story 
only a narrow space can be seen, and only when the cars are pass- 
ing can the roadway be defined from the cutting in the hill-side. 
How can I represent that space either in drawing or painting to 
give sufficient perspective to represent the hills as distant, when it 
seems, when I lift my eyes, as if — but for the relative size of the 
trees— the house were against the hills. 

Alpha, Allegheny, Pa. 

The simplest way to represent the perspective of the - scene you 
describe is by comparative measurement. This you unconsciously 
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suggest by speaking of the relative size of the trees, which indicate 
the difference between the foreground and the distance. To deter- 
mine the respective planes so as to give the hills the appearance of 
distance and the roadway in the middle distance its proper posi- 
tion, select some object as a standard of measurement — let us say 
a tree or house in the middle distance. Compare all objects in the 
background and foreground with this. For example, observe how 
high the hills are in comparison with this tree. If they are very far 
off, the hills may appear to be, perhaps, only half as high, or else, 
perhaps, they may reach above the top of the tree. In the same 
way compare the house and trees in the foreground with this stand- 
ard of measurement, viz., the tree in the middle distance. You will 
probably see the house will measure two or three times the appar- 
ent height of the tree while actually they may be the same size. 
In this way you can easily obtain the proper perspective of these 
receding parallel planes. The color in painting also has a great 
deal to do with the effect of perspective in landscape ; remember 
that objects in the distance appear grayer and less distinct than 
those in the foreground. 



TO PAINT WHITE BERMUDA LILIES. 

Mrs. B., Kansas City, Mo. — To paint white Bermuda 
lilies in oils, first sketch in the general outlines of the flowers and 
leaves with a sharply-pointed stick of charcoal. The lilies should 
be painted, at first, with a general tone of warm, light gray ; the 
high lights are afterward added, as well as the deeper touches of 
shadow and other necessary details. The colors used for this 
general tone of gray are white, yellow ochre, a little cobalt, mad- 
der lake and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add burnt 
Sienna, and use less white. The high lights are painted with 
white, a little yellow ochre and the very least touch of ivory black. 



PAINTING ON GLASS. 

Sir : I tried your direction for painting a glass panel, 
using turpentine. I had tried poppy oil. In both cases the result 
was the same : when placed against the light every brush mark 
showed, no matter how smooth the work was. I have been told 
no opaque colors can be used. Now, how can the same results be 
obtained with only transparent colors ? Take, for instance, the col- 
ored study of titmice in your March number. Can you give a list 
of opaque colors, or are they too numerous ? K. S. 

There are different styles of painting on glass. Probably you used 
the directions referred to when aiming at some other effect than 
that intended by the writer of the article in question. If opaque 
colors are suggested, it is not intended that the painting should be 
transparent in effect, imitating stained glass ; but a charming result 
is produced by painting with opaque colors on clear glass, as, if 
well managed, a group of flowers or vines will almost appear to 
hang in the open air. If an exact imitation of stained glass is 
desired, the transparent varnish colors must be procured. These 
colors must be thinned with oil of turpentine and a clean brush 
used with each tint. In regard to opaque colors, we would say 
that all colors may be rendered opaque by adding sufficient pure 
white to them. This applies both to oil and water-colors. Of 
course, some colors are naturally more transparent than others, 
but all may be rendered of equal opacity by adding white, as above 
mentioned. For water-color painting, the Chinese white that is 
bought in tubes is the best. In oil colors silver white is the most 
satisfactory. If you will specify the exact style of painting on 
glass you wish to do, we will endeavor to give you directions. 



PAINTING " A MOONLIGHT SCENE." 

A. -S., Steilacoom, W. T.— To paint a study of a 
" moonlight scene with a few broken clouds, rocks, and stream 
of water, somewhat ruffled," the effect should be carefully ob- 
served from nature. For a conventional moonlight, use for the 
dark, blue gray sky permanent blue, ivory black, yellow ochre, a 
little white, and madder lake. The moon is painted with light 
cadmium, white, a little madder lake, and a very little ivory black. 
The rocks, which will appear very gray, though richer and browner 
than the water, are painted with bone brown, raw umber, yellow 
ochre, white, madder lake, a little permanent blue or cobalt, and a 
little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. Paint the 
water with raw umber, a little permanent blue, and ivory black, 
white, yellow ochre, and madder lake. Lay in the general tone 
first, and break the touches of bright light in afterward, while the 
colors are still wet. Remember that everything appears gray 
in the moonlight. 

PAINTING A SILK BANNER. 
L. E. T., McGregor, la.— In painting your banner 
keep the silk tightly stretched. Either oil or water-colors may be 
used. For the former, mix turpentine with the paint ; for water- 
colors, underlay the colors with a solid coat of Chinese white, 
and mix Chinese white with all the colors you use. No turpentine 
is used with the water-colors. Gum-arabic is the medium needed. 
When the banner is finished and'is dry, hang it on a brass rod. 



CHINA-PAINTING QUERIES. 
Mrs. D. H. B., Birmingham, Conn.— There are cer- 
tain colors which come especially prepared for grounds, or plain, 
flat backgrounds in china-painting. The colors for tinting 
grounds are better if procured in the powder. The Lacroix colors 
No. 3, are especially good for this purpose, being very finely 
ground. A list of colors, particularly prepared for backgrounds, 
may be obtained from L. Marsching & Co., 27 Park Place, New 
York. These, of course, refer to what is called plain tints, where 
the background is to be all of the same tone and covers a large 
area of space. For ordinary backgrounds of various colors, 
shaded, plain, etc., such as are seen in water-color or oil-paintings, 
there are no specal colors used, but two or more are combined 



to produce the required tone. If you will describe the special tone 
of background you desire we will cheerfully give directions for it. 

Mrs. D. H. B., Birmingham, Conn. — To paint apple- 
blossoms in mineral colors, shade the white parts with a tone of 
delicate gray, which is made from ivory black, with a very little 
sky blue. The pink touches are added afterward, and are painted 
with carmine, to which a little apple green is added. In the clear, 
bright lights use pure carmine. The yellow centres are painted 
with mixing yellow, adding brown green in the shadows, and for 
deeper touches, a little sepia also. L. Prang & Co., of Boston, 
publish a great variety of admirable colored flower-studies. Capi- 
tal ones, published by Raphael Tuck & Sons, may also be bought 
of any first-class dealer in artists' supplies. 



MOUNTING AN OIL-PAINTING. 

M. D. M., Cortland, N. Y., says : " I have an un- 
mounted oil-painting, painted on linen, which I wish to mount 
on a stretcher for framing, but the linen is not large enough to 
turn over edges to tack. Can I have it pasted on to some strong 
cloth already on a stretcher ? What paste or glue should be 
used ? What is the mode of proceeding ?" 

It is customary to order the stretcher to fit the canvas. If the 
stretcher you propose to use is too large to allow the canvas to be 
turned over, proceed in the following way : Lay the canvas flat 
on the wooden frame or stretcher, and then, with small, fine tacks, 
fasten the extreme edge of the canvas to the stretcher, without 
turning over or losing any more of the painting than is strictly 
necessary. If, when framing, the tacks are disposed to show a 
little, you can cover them with a narrow gilt band of from y* to 
% of an inch, placed between the frame and the canvas. If glue 
is preferred to tacks, use Peter Cooper's liquid glue, or else make 
at home a clear, well-strained flour or corn-starch paste. With 
this fasten the edges of your canvas to the stretcher as smoothly 
as possible. 

" PAINTING IN A HIGH OR LO W KE Y." 

W. M., Elgin, 111. — It is not necessary to use two dif- 
ferent methods in painting in a high or low key or tone. These 
terms simply mean that a picture is light and brilliant in color, or 
dark and rich in effect. The same artist very often paints pictures 
in a high key or low in tone according to his subject. For ex- 
ample, a scene showing a summer landscape of light warm 
greens, with clear blue sky and sandy beach seen under the mid- 
day sun would naturally be painted in a high key, especially if the 
painter is a good colorist and knows the resources of his palette. 
An autumn twilight in the woods would naturally be .painted in 
lower tones or in a lower key than the first subject. The same 
palette of colors may be used for both, though the proportions 
in which the colors are mixed will, of course, vary considerably. 
The old Dutch masters were very fond of painting in a low 
key, while the modern French and Spanish painters aim at brill- 
ancy of color and a high key. Madrazo's pictures are excellent 
examples of painting in a high key, while Teniers and Rem- 
brandt show a much deeper, richer style of coloring, which wiil 
illustrate the other extreme. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

L. A. — We know of no artist named Porret. 

Camille, Bloomfield, N. M.— We cannot say on 
what authority Mr. Brush, in his painting, represents his " Aztec 
sculptor" working on marble. 

Student, Ipswich, Ind. — We know of no book of 

instruction on pillow-lace-making. The work cannot be learned 
from any book, and probably there is no American lady who would 
have the patience to learn it under any circumstances. 

I. C. S., York, Pa. — Charcoal is the best medium for 
a beginner in drawing from the antique. Full directions for char- 
coal and crayon practice were given in The Art .Amateur, May 
and June, 1883. See also Frank Fowler's manual (Cassell & Co.) 

MRS. S. A. J., Elkhart, Ind.— The Women's Institute 
of Technical Design (314 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.) probably would 
enlarge your design for you. It is done by "squaring." An 
architect's draughtsman might show you how to do it yourself. 

F. D. M., New Haven, Conn., wants to know how " to 
etch and print on thin sheets of glazed celluloid, such as are 
used for Easter cards." Perhaps some reader can give the in- 
formation, although the information is hardly within the scope 
of a magazine devoted to the fine arts. Our correspondent's ad- 
dress is 87 Howe Street, New Haven. 

B. S., Boston.— Photographs intended for the stereo- 
scope should be simply tinted with transparent colors, as any at. 
tempt to produce finish by elaborate manipulation would not only 
fail of its purpose, but would, by altering or obscuring the minute 
photographic detail, materially interfere with (the stereoscopic 
result. 

Subscriber, New Orleans.— (1) The series of practi- 
cal articles on China-Painting now running through The Art 
Amateur will give you all the information you ask. Marsching & 
Co., 27 Park Place, New York, will send you price-list on applica- 
tion. (2) For oil-painting, special cheap outfits are advertised by 
Henry Leidel, 339 Fourth Avenue, New York, and F. Weber & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

P. S., Troy, N. Y — (1) In coloring the photograph, 
you may heighten the color of the cheek with vermilion and pink 
madder. (2) It is necessary, sometimes, in a dark photograph, to 
use a little body color for the hair. Chinese white or Naples yellow 
added to the color, for lights, will do. (3) White spots in the 
background of the photograph must be touched with a little deep- 
er tint of the local color, which is generally lamp-black or sepia. 



C. H., Bucyrus, O., asks "where well-executed holi- 
day cards, painted in water-colors, will find sale" and " how do 
the wholesale dealers supply themselves ?" Stationers and book- 
sellers have a limited sale for them, but in the large cities most of 
them are overrun with applications to buy them. You can do 
nothing but send samples of your work on approval, with stamps 
for their return to you if they prove unacceptable. " Wholesale 
dealers," so far as we know, do not buy painted cards, but only 
the printed ones. 

A. M. E. B., Buffalo.— (1) Bolton sheeting has no 
other name. It is two yards wide, $1.25 a yard. You can get it 
of the Decorative Art Society of this city. (2) Send to the Asso- 
ciated Artists, 115 East Twenty-third Street. The cotton canvas 
is fifty inches wide, and comes, as yet, only in red and blue, 
$1.50 a yard. (3) Silk sh:eting is fifty inches wide, $3 a yard. It 
is to bought of the Decorative Art Society. (4) Do you mean 
tinsel thread ? Send to C. E. Bentley, 12 West Fourteenth 
Street. Japanese gold and silver threads are given color by 
couching with colored silks. 

Alpha, Allegheny, Pa., asks how hammered brass 
and wood-carving may be used in a library which has chairs 
slightly carved, and upholstered with embossed leather ? They 
may be inserted as panels in the doors of a cabinet, in the 
sides and top of a mantelpiece, and strips may be set in the 
top cross-bars of chairs. Carved wood is also well applied to 
footstools and small tables, in which, also, hammered brass is 
often inserted with good effect. 

F. M. H. & Co., Dayton, O. — We know of no book on 
modelling that can be recommended. A series of practical illus- 
trated articles on the subject was given in The Art Amateur in 
Dec. 1884, Jan., Feb. and March 1885, written by the sculptor, J. 
S. Hartley, professor at the Art Students' League. The Decem- 
ber number is out of print, but the others can be supplied at the 
regular price. The article in the February number which treats 
of low relief, seems to be the one you want particularly. 

M. C. R., Connersville, Ind.— A " photo-crayon" is 
simply an enlarged photograph, or solar-print, finished off with 
crayon, so as to resemble a free-hand crayon portrait. Such work 
is not considered artistic, nor has it any permanent value, as the 
photograph beneath the crayon finish will surely fade in time. 
The " air brush" is a recent invention, which, though sometimes 
applied to this style of work, has no actual connection with the 
conventional term "crayon photograph" or "photo-crayon." 

H. P., Boston. — The denomination of " soft" does not 
apply to the hardness of the paste, but rather, and particularly, to 
the nature, of the glaze or enamel, which can easily be scratched 
with a knife, and to the inability of this .porcelain to stand a high 
temperature as compared to hard or kaolinic porcelain. The 
name of " soft porcelain," or pate tendre, was only applied to 
artificial porcelain in the early part of this century, until then it 
was known under the name of " French porcelain," or " Sevres 
porcelain." 

T. McW., Miller, Dak., says : " I have used antique 
flax and French charcoal papers for soft pastel painting. I am not 
wholly satisfied with either. Will you tell me what kinds are the 
best ?" You should use the kind specially prepared for pastel 
painting. It resembles very fine sand-paper in the ordinary quali- 
ties. The very best, which is more expensive, is called velvet 
paper ; it is especially charming to use in fine portraits as the tex- 
ture is soft and smooth. By writing to any of the dealers in artists' 
materials, who advertise in The Art Amateur, you can procure 
what you want. 

C. D. N., Peekskill, N. Y.— (1) " Photogravure " and 
"Lewis-type " are both of the general order of " Callotype," re- 
ferred to last month in the photographic department of The 
Art Amateur and also in the present issue. The mechanical 
result in photogravure would not be satisfactory without much 
retouching of the plate with burin or "burnisher; and we presume 
it is the same with "Lewis-type," which is a slightly modified 
form of " photogravure." (2) We know nothing of the " Great 
Cathedrals of the World " or the publishers of it. From your 
description of the book, it is probable that you are right in sur- 
mising that the illustrations are from worn and worthless plates. 

A Subscriber, Newark, N. J. — (1) All materials 

necessary for etching can be had of Henry Leidel, 339 Fourth 
Avenue. (2) Robinson's excellent little handbook on etching, which 
costs about 50 cents, is imported by F. W. Devqe & Co., Fulton 
Street. (3) " The difference between an etching and a pen-and- 
ink drawing " is very decided. With the former, the lines are 
first scratched on a wax ground, which coats a copper plate, and 
then are " bitten " into the metal by putting the plate into a bath 
of acid, arid the plate is then inked and printed from like an ordi- 
nary engraved card plate. A. pen drawing is sometimes miscalled 
an "etching" by persons ignorant on the subject, but there can 
actually be no etching without the acid "biting-in" process, 
which is really what is implied by the term " etching." 

Penelope, Elizabeth, N. J. — Church needlework dif- 
fers only from secular work in its design, which is subject to cer- 
tain limitations, and in its special application. Instead of merely 
reproducing ancient work, which is often too cramped and archaic 
to suit modern churches, it is better to employ the increased skill 
of modern times in designing work new and original, and yet 
within the fitting limits and chastened reserve of ecclesiastical em- 
broidery. The colors should be grave and rich rather than harsh 
or crude ; unity of design and harmony of color take a new and 
deeper meaning, honesty of workmanship becomes a duty. One 
must be careful not to misuse symbols or put them in wrong places. 
The most holy signs and names are often seen placed where they 
will be leaned against, knelt on, or even stood upon ; or emblems 
are seen in positions of the highest dignity which should properly 
occupy only secondary places. 
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" Athena," Chicago, wants to know where she can 
get information as to " What woman has done for art in this 
country." The subject is far-reaching and calls for more re- 
search than we can devote to it at present. 

AWARDS OF ART PRIZES. 

The National Academy Prizes have been award- 
ed as follows : The Thomas B. Clark prize of $300 to T. W. Dew- 
ing for " The Days," a poetical composition founded on Emerson's 
verses ; the first Julius Hallgarten prize of $300 to Alfred Kappes 
for " Buckwheat Cakes," a pleasing genre of a mulatto woman 
supplying her good man's breakfast ; the second Hallgarten prize 
of $200 to Walter L. Palmer for the landscape, " January ; " the 
third Hallgarten prize of $100 to D. W. Troyon, for a landscape at 
sunset. Messrs. Kappes and Troyon each announced himself in- 
eligible for the honor awarded him, and the money may go to 
swell the Prize Fund next year. The Norman W. Dodge prize of 
$300 for the best picture by a woman, was awarded to Mrs. Mary 
Curtis Richardson for " Lenten Lilies," a portrait of a girl in 
white holding yellow flowers in her hands. 

The Elliott Silver Medals for full-length figures 

were given to Orin S. Parsons and Oliver P. Smith; the bronze med- 
als for a head figure to Margarette A. Ross ; the silver Suydam med- 
als in the life school to Miss Georgie Underhill and George A. 
Bonavitz. In the composition class the $100 from the Hallgarten 
prize fund went to Isabel McDougall, and $50 to Henry Epting. 

The Metropolitan Museum School Prizes 

were awarded as follows : Color, Composition, and Painting from 
Life. — Day Life Class — First prize, S. H. Vedder, Schenectady; 
second prize, Miss Logan, Louisville, Ky. Evening Life Class — 
First prize, Miss Van Horn, Harrisburg, Penn. Color and Still 
Life. — First prize, Jennie Wheaton, Mount Vernon, N.Y. Etching 



and Composition. — Helen Osborn, Dobbs Ferry. Antique Draw- 
ing. — P'irst prize, Robert Ashe, Staten Island ; second prize, Jes- 
sie Porter, Charlottesville, Va.; third prize, Lee Lufkin, Titusville, 
Penn. Prospective and Construction. — Day Class— First prize, 
Louise M. Goodal, Dover, N. J.; second prize, E. Horton, New 
York City ; third prize, Charlotte Haviland, Brooklyn. Evening 
Class. — First Prize, Isidoro Nunan. Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Expression. — First prize, Jessie Porter. Sculpture. — Evening 
Class — First prize, Rudolph Heilmann, Berlin ; second prize, 
Frank Vagen, New Lisbon, Ohio. Day Class— First prize, Miss 
Gray, New York City ; second prize, Miss Heddenburg. Archi- 
tecture. — First prize, L. F. Crowell, Brooklyn ; second prize, 
Conrad Ritterbusch. Interior Decoration. — First prize, Nina 
Holmes, San Francisco ; second prize, Miss Todd, Dobbs Ferry. 
Repousse' and Metal Wort. — First prize, Mrs. Marshall, New 
York City. Wood Engraving. — First prize, Mrs. Crawford. 
Cabinet Drawing. — First prize, Mr. Woolly, Brooklyn ; second 
prize, Mr. Brand, New York City. Mechanical Class. — First 
prize, Edward Maloney, New York City ; second prize, R. T. 
Weed, New York City. 

ART SOCIETY ELECTION'S. 
The National Academy of Design, at its recent 

annual meeting, re-elected Daniel Huntington, President; T. W. 
Wood, Vice-President ; T. Addison Richards, Corresponding Sec- 
retary ; H. W. Robbins, Secretary, and Alfred Jones, Treas- 
urer. The Council are : R. Swain Gifford, F. S. Church, J. G. 
Brown, F. Dielman, Thomas Moran, S. J. Guy. J. Francis Mur- 
phy was elected an Academician— the only one ; but the choice 
was excellent. He got 46 votes against 30 for Louis Moeller, 26 
for. P. P. Ryder, 22 for Edward Gay, and 20 for J. S. Hartley. 
The Associates chosen were Walter Shirlaw, who had enjoyed 
the honor years ago, but resigned, Alfred Kappes, F. W. Freer, 



T. W. Dewing and Walter Palmer, all worthy of the honor. So, 
also, were most of the unsuccessful candidates : Olin L. Warner, 
D. W. Troyon, John Donohue, T. De Thulstrup, Benoni Irwin, 
W. M. J. Rice, Lyell Carr, R. C. Minor, and Frank Fowler. 
Governed by its improved constitution, the Academy promises to 
grow in public esteem and to occupy ultimately the position 
among the art institutions of the country to which its age and 
traditions entitle it. The infusion into its body of new blood, 
represented by some of the ablest of the younger artists, bids fair 
to give it new life and increased usefulness. 

The Society of American Artists has elected 

the following Board of Control : William M. Chase, President ; 
H. Bolton Jones, Vice-President ; Irving R. Wiles, Treasurer ; 
W. A. Coffin, Secretary ; Frank Millet, J. Carroll Beckwith, and 
Kenyon Cox. 

A PASTEL FIXATIVE. 

Referring to some remarks in The Art Amateur 
concerning the Albert Fixative for pastel painting, sold by Messrs. 
F.Weber & Co., Philadelphia, Mr. Henry Leidel, of this city, 
writes : " For the last two years we have been putting up a special 
preparation for fixing pastels, which we call ' Pastixative,' and we 
have received .numerous letters in regard to the same informing us 
that ' it does not change the color in the least ' and that it has 
been ' applied with complete success.' " 



National Academy Notes, and Complete Cata- 
logue of the Sixty-Second Spring Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, New York (Cassell & Co.), appears, as 
usual, under the capable editorship of Mr. Charles M. Kurtz, 
with numerous illustrations from drawings by the artists, and 
with much useful additional matter relating to art schools and 
art attractions in this city. It is an excellent record for reference. 



THE SALE OF THE PROS A SCO COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS. 

The sale of the private collection of paintings owned by Mr. Henry Probasco, of Cincinnati, 
took place at Chickering Hall, on the evening of April 13th, Thomas E. Kirby being the auc- 
tioneer. Below are given all the prices paid, and, with a few exceptions, the names of the buyers. 
The names of buyers which are given without prefixed initials are those of dealers. In the case 
of the names of buyers inclosed in parentheses, we have reason to believe that the pictures, osten- 
sibly sold at the auction, were afterward sold privately to the persons named : 



No. Artist. 

1 — Williams 

2 — Trayer 

3 — Sohn 

4 — Robbe 

5 — Hasenclever 

6— Gude 

7 — Aubert , 

8— Bakker-Korff 

9 — Rousseau 

10 — Braekeleer 

ri — Pecrus . 

12— Koek-Koek 

13 — Adam 

14 — Baron 

IS— Biirkel 

16— De Block 

17 — Bonnat 

18— Claude ] 

19 — Rosa Bonheur 

Francois Auguste Bon- j 

heur ( 

21 — Calame 

22 — Bromley 

23 — Dupre" 

24 — Delacroix 

25 — Geselschap 

26 — Frey 

27 — Hindrik 

28— Hilderbrandt 

29 — John Linnell, Sr 

30— Lachenwitz 

31 — Hebert 

32 — Weber ." 

Verboeckhoven, Jean ( 

Alexis Achard .-. 1 

34 — Toulmouche 

35 — Marchal 

36— Meyer von Bremen 

37— Hilgers 

38 — Heyligers 

39-Leys 

40— Bosch 

41 — Brascassat 

42 — De Beaumont 

43 — De Braekeleer 

44— Vicat Cole, R. A 

45 — Couture 

46 — Schreyer •! 

47— D'Unker 

48 — Verschuur -j 

45) — Rousseau 

50 — Stevens 

51 — Campotosto 

52 — Budde 

S3— Merle 

54 — Achenbach 



46x36 
18x24 



17x13 
18x21 



Size. Title. Buyer. 

13x16 " Confidence " 

11x14 " The Young Mother" W. T. Mortimer 

17x13 " The Consultation " E. J. Berwind 

64x43 " Bull, Sheep and Goats " 

34x26 " Grandfather's Birthday " J. M. Lichtenauer 

42x33 "Norwegian Landscape "....... Haseltine (on order).. 

13x19 "Reverie" W. H. Webb 

11x9 " The Convalescent '' Avery 

30x21 "Summer Landscape" .Schaus 

36x28 " The Musical Schoolmaster ". . .G. Reusens 

11x14 "Confidence" J. J. Pettrus 

17x13 " Landscape " 

Stable Interior " W. A. Capp 

The Musicians " James W. Smith 

29x20 " Return from the Alps " . . . T. O. Bullock 

13x17 " The Happy Mother " 

Roman Peasant Girl Asleep " . Haseltine (on order) . . 

In the Dog Kennel — Early ) 

Morning" ) "" * 

26x20 "Landscape, Cattle and Dog ".. Haseltine 

40x25 " EarIy Morning-Landscape | ' 

and Cattle" I v¥ 

11x9 " Swiss Landscape " H. L. Higginson 

10x14 " Girl and Butterfly " Louis Wilkins : . . , 

15x10 " Landscape " H. L. Higginson 

22x27 " A Mother's Pride " Frederick Hilton 

14x18 " The Christmas Fair " 

40x30 " Memnon at Thebes " Allien 

50x34 " Norwegian Landscape " T. W. Smith 

46x32 " Sunset off the Isle of Jersey ". Haseltine (on order). . 

40x28 " Landscape — Harvest-Time " . .S. A. Coale 

28x22 " Quarrelsome Terriers " 

13x21 "A Savoyard" Sedelmeyer 

25x20 " Landscape" Allien 

40x28 " Landscape-Cattle and Fig- ) s - mon Loeb 

ures" ) 

34x26 " The Card Houses" 

20x40 " Penelope " 

15x20 "Old Letters" E. J. Berwind 

13x11 "Winter Sport" Allien 

23x18 " Holland Interior " Andrew H. Green .... 

16x13 " Dutch Market " Jacob H. Schiff. 

28x21 " Far from Home" Schaus 

21x17 " Bull and Dog" D. C. Lyle 

44x36 "The Torturers of Cupid" Francis White (Balto.) 

44*35 ""The Golden Wedding " 

32x20 " Autumn's Golden Crown " Wolff. 

36x46 " Day Dreams" Avery 

Russian Landscape, Horses 

and Figures " 

The Toast " T. O. Bullock 



Price 

$275 
ISO 
47° 
IOO 

35° 
310 
800 
600 
21,000 
500 
225 
520 
35o 
480 
160 
220 
1,000 

875 

1,140 

2,75° 

425 
100 

975 
250 
170 
300 
300 
710 

1.75° 
225 
820 
160 

775 
250 
575 

2,55o 
70 
260 
580 
310 
450 

1,725 
55o 
800 

3,000 



60x36 



- \ 

' i J. F. Sutton 6,900 



32x24 

30x20 

31x21 
12x15 
18x25 
32x42 
40x56 



1 Landscape, with Horses and 



j. Jacob H. Schiff 450 



Figures" 

' Forest at Fontainebleau " 

' The New Robe " Francis White 

' Dolce far Niente " Francis White 

' Vision of Hubertus " Allien 

1 The Women and the Secret " . G. C. Barclay 



58x40 " Naples (en route a Pompeii) ".C. J. Milne (Phil.) 



7,400 

285 

300 

160 

1,900 

1,225 



No. Artist. 
55 — Ansdell \ 

56 — Geselschap 

57 — Dilleus 

58 — Harrison 

59 — Hohle. j 

60 — Schischkin 

61 — Sus 

62 — Fromentin 

63 — Dupre 

64 — Diaz 

65 — Meyerheim 

66— Schelfhout 

67 — Schischkin 

68— Da Vinci 

69 — Schreyer 

70— (After Titian) 

71 — Verlat 

Van Hove, Florent I 

72 — ' \ 

Willems ( 

73 — Zimmerman \ 

74 — Schutz 

75 — Isabey \ 

76— Koek-Koek \ 

77 — De Keyser 

78 — Hilgers j 

79 — Gordigiani 

80 — Delacroix \ 

81 — Gerdme 

82 — De Meyer 

83 — Von Haanen 

84— Herbsthoffer j 

85— Eder 

86 — Rousseau 

87— Diaz 

88— Reifstahl j 

89 — Melin 

90 — Schelfhout 

f 

91 — Wappers (Baron) { 

I 
I 

92 — Verboeckhoven 

f 
93— Von Piloty -j 

l 
94— Millet j 

95 — Schiavoni 

96 — Breton 

97 — Spangenburg -j 

98 — Troyon j 

99 — Peskoff < 

100 — Bellange ] 

101 — Large Roman Mosaic .... 
102 — Von Kaulbach 



Size. 
39x60 



15x19 

25x18 
10x7 



LG. B. 



Buyer. Price. 

Curtis. $1,025 



Title. 

Muleteers and Water - Car- ] 

riers of the Alhambra " . . 

21x18 " The Christmas Tree " Louis Wilkins 160 

10x13 " The Zealand Farmer " E.J. Berwind 400 

18x11 "Flowers" Allien 80 

"Charles IX., Eve of St. Bar- I . . ,,,.„ . 

, , „ f Louis Wilkins 200 

tholomew ) 

' Landscape " R. C. Veit 45 

' A Young Family " I. H. Parker 90 

18x27 " Scene in Algiers " Avery 5, 700 

32x20 " Landscape and Cattle " (Irwin Davis) 4,100 

16x21 " Forest at Fontainebleau " Reichard 2,07s 

9x11 " Our Little Family " W. Caspard 425 

18x12 "Winter in Holland" I. W. Smith 250 

21x14 "Landscape" Christ. Delmonico 65 

31x27 " Vanity and Modesty " Fanning 50 

30x18 " Les Arabes en Egypt " Avery 2,550 

'Titian's Daughter" Francis White 70 

' The Disputed Bonnet" 225 

' Interior with Figures" ."Fanning 350 

' The Forge in the Tyrol, Win- 1 _ _ „ „ , 

„ (. T. O. Bullock 410 

ter " j 

'Easter-Morning" T. O. Bullock 385 

1 Cupid's Messages to the I c . 



28x35 
22x17 

16x20 



40x34 
46x35 
36x50 



3,45o 



50x40 
60x38 
51x31 
38x50 
32x40 
33xi8 



the ) 



G. M. Olcott . 



360 



' !• K. Wilson 6,000 



Graces" 

" Landscape — Entering 

Woods " ) 

'Francis I. at Fontainebleau ". .Louis Wilkens 750 

' Winter Landscape — Castle 

and Figures " 

' Florentine Flower-Girl " Jacob H. Schiff 1,000 

* Clorinda Delivering the Mar- 
tyrs " 

; ' Syrian Shepherd " Knoedler 2,075 

48x28 " Avenue of Beeches, Winter " . Allien 300 

32x40 " Fruit and Flowers " L. Stern 190 

„ " Religious Instruction in an I „ . ,,., 

52X38 Israelitish Household ". . J C J " M " ne 6l ° 

64x42 " Spanish Peasants " Allien 310 

22x26 " Autumn Landscape " Haseltine 4,000 

12x19 " Bohemians " L. Stern 2,525 

" Swiss Peasants' Shrine and ) _ 

44X29 Storm" [Fannin* 400 

56x34 " Stag and Hounds" Allien 610 

47x35 " Skating Scene in Holland '' . . .Geo. M. Olcott 410 

" Neuvaines of the Family of 1 

Count Egmont previous to ! _ . „. 

hie T.'v^/.i.tl^iT, Vii. tVta T~^.il?a ( 



6OX36 

53X37 
65X42 

40X32 

62X76 
50X28 ' 

64X5O 
62X44 
74X52 
75X60 



his Execution by the Duke j "" """" • 9° 

of Alva" J 

' Landscape — Cattle and Sheep"Avery -. 1,42s 

: Elizabeth and Frederic of 1 

Bohemia Receiving News | 

of the Loss of the Battle 

of Prague " J 

Peasants Bringing Home a ) . 

Calf Born in the Fields" . f Vely ' 

Holy Family" E. Corning 250 

The Colza Gatherers " (S. A. Coale) 16,600 

Luther, Wife, Children and 1 „. . _ , . 
Melanchthon" [Chas. A. Schieven.... 7 oo 

Landscape and Cattle — Ap- 1 

proaching Storm" J (J- C ' Hoagland) 10,000 

Battle of the Fists before! ^ 

Ivan the Terrible" I 6& 

Napoleon : The Return from ) „ T ,,., 

Elba" [C.J.Milne 7S o 

58Hx3'iK FrancisWhite 660 

52x78 "Mother Love." Haseltine (since sold to S. A. Coale) 3,450 



► Reichard ',87s 



. 18,500 . 



